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LINES TO MY MOTHER. 


—_—— 


P. ISRAEL. 


not in the slightest degree effected by the magni- 
ficence of her prospects; (as is generally the case 
with the young ladies of the present day;) on the 
contrary, they seemed even to have a tendency to 
make her more kind-hearted and considerate to- 
wards all those who were not so fortunate; and her 
only pleasure was in spending al] her pocket mo- 
ney among the indigent and necessitous. Thus, 
she became the perfect idol of every perscn who 
knew her. 

Things went on in a state of uninterrupted and 
calm happiness for several years, till Edmund 
Walker was old enough to go to College, having 
chosen the Law for a profession; and the girls 
emerged simultaneously into womanhood. Atthis 
time a cloud passed over the sunshine of their pros- 
perity, in the fatal and unexpected discovery, that 
Mr. Walkerhad been speculating for a long time, 
and was almost ruined. It was a dreadful blow 
to the family; but as they had never been insolent 
or arrogant in their behavior, the sympathy was 
universal, fortheirsudden distress. Mrs. Walker 
sat about instantly retrenching all expenses, in 
which she was cheerfully and ably assisted by all 
her family, it having been the strongest point in 
her system of education, to impress on their minds 
the transitory nature of riches, and the necessity 
of self-exertion and resignation under reverses of 
fortune. Mr. Walker immediately joined a broth- 
er in the Mercantile business, in Philade]phia, the 
| proceeds of his share enabling him still to fulfil 
| Edmund’s wish of going to College. Mrs. Wal- 
| ker and her daughters soon became reconciled to 
Power. Thou art the guiding star that cheers | the outward change of their circumstances, their 
Me on, (though on life’s ocean billows I am | minds, as heretofore, furnishing all their actual en- 


Toss’d,) to that bright land where all shall “cease | Joyment. 
aoe d | Mr. Melville generously resolved, from the first, 


From troubling, and the weary be at rest.” | , aSsly 
that the change in their fortune should make no 
| difference in their intimacy; but despite his good 
om icici sneha ; narra | resolution, it did. He struggled to behave just 
SU as ae ae Cae rig Aan OR THE | the same as ever, but it was attended with a pain- 
, 5 7 | ful degree of restraint, which made visiting them 
| irksome; insensibly, too, his language about them 
changed; he was frequently heard to speak of these 
| *¢noor creatures, the Walkers,” till at last his daily 
| visits became, indeed, like ‘tangels; few and far 
| between.”? Henrietta went on with them thesame 
| as ever, and was a greatcomfort to them all; but 
| as her father’s wealth increased, and she began to 
sessed of one half the village, and left his only | be sought after, also, from the extreme beauty of 
son the entire heir. ‘his son was now a widow: | her person and amiable manners, the neighborhood 
er, with anonly child, adaughter. Mr. Walker’s | grew jealous of her being monopolised by the Wal- 
Wealth, which was considerable, had’ been made | kers, and hinted to Mr. Melville, thatif he wished 
by an industrious and strictly honorable man, a/ her to make a match suitable to her expectations, 
merchant, and brother to his mother; who made | (or rather his ealculations,) he really ought to in- 
him his heir, He had four children, one son | sist on her visiting more generally. It wasa great 
and three daughters; and a most amiable and ac- | grief to Henrietta to see less of such dear friends; 
complished wile. | but Mrs. Walker, herself, enforced the necessity 
The two families were inseparable; and as Mrs. | of entire obedience to her father. 
Walker superintended the education of her chil-| About this time, Edmund came home from 
dren, with the aid of a private tutor, she was de- | Princeton very sick, with every symptom of a ra- 
ighted to let the pretty little motherless Henrietta | pid decline. It was imputed to grief, and over 
| exertion in study. Whatever it was, he kept it 


Melville have the same opportunity of improve 
ment as her own children; so that to casual obser- | most profoundly to himself, and seemed quite in- 
different about his recovery. 


vers, they all appeared as one family; and the hap- 
As soon as Henrietta heard the sad news, she 


Piest and most united that could possibly be ima- 
gined. Henrietta literally lived with them; which | determined to share the fatigue of nursing him, in 
Was very natural, it being so much more cheerful | common with hisown family, who were over- 
than her own home, with no other companion than | whelmed at this addition to their sorrows. It was 
her fathér, who, although most indulgent, was, | the first prospect of a separation among them, and 
still, more intent on her future greatness than her | death came in his bitterest and most trying form. 
Present happiness. improving her estate in every | Her father did not object to her showing every at- 
possible way; and boasting that one day she would | tention in her power, under this affliction. Indeed, 
he had most painful misgivings lately, about the 


the richest heiress in that vicinity. Henrietta’s ! 
*Weet, natural, and rather humble disposition, was | gratitude and christianity of his conduct towards 


BY J. 


hong years have passed, my Mother, since the 
young 

And happy dreams of childhood floated by. 

Long years! and oh! how many changes have 

They brought tothee! ‘The flowers about thy 

Pathway—all have withered; and the friends 

That stood around thy blooming womanhood, 

With all their pride and gayety of heart, 

Have pass’d from off the transitory stage 

Of human life. Or it may be that fate 

Deereed for them a better destiny; 

And that they now—in all the pride and pomp 

And show of earth—do bow themselves at 

Fashion’s alter shrine. 


Mother! the voice of years, as they roll down 
Into the dark abyss of nothingness, 


And wakes within my soul an extacy 
Of bliss. Mother! what friend have I in this 
Dark world, but thee? What hope have I, but in 
Thy gentle smile? Whatelse can bind me to 
This fleeting world, but thee? What though the 
tide 
Of years has cast its withering blast upon 
Thy form, thou art as dear To ME, as in 
Thy proudest days of womanhood. 
Mother! 
[bowed me at ambition’s shrine for 
Thee, and yielded up my spirit to its 


‘ 





“The course of true love never did run smooth.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


The Melvilles and Walkers were two of the 
wealthiest and most respectable families in the 
Borough of Reading. Mr. Melville inherited his 
property from his father, who at one time was pos- 








\ 
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them; and the sentence, “do to others as ye would 
they should do unto you,” actually seemed to be 
engraven on his very hrain, to haunt him eve 
moment, either sleeping or waking. Hefelt him- 
self getting an old man, and knew there was‘ano- 
ther account to be rendered, besides the accumu- 
FMi n of dollars and cents; in fact, that he might 
sogn be summoned where the just man would have 
greater might than the rich one; and the only mo- 
ney which would bear interest there, was that 
which had been expended on the poor and needy. 
** For he who giveth to the poor, lendeth to the 
Lord, and He will repay him thereof.” 

“Go, Henrietta, go! say all thatis kind from 
me to them, and mind that you send for every 
thing that may be wanted for the comfort and ac- 
commodation of the invalid; and tell him I will 
come and see him as soon as he gets well enough 
to see a visiter. It will be a satisfaction to his 
poor family, having you to share their misery; and 
you are a dear, noble girl, for wishing to do so.— 
[ often envy the strength of mind you display, in 
being able to behave just the same to them.” 

‘** How do you mean, dear Papa, just the same? 
Are they not the same to ust It was not their mo- 
ney [ loved. O no! were they reduced to a garret, 
they would be just the same to me.” 

‘¢ Would to God, my child, I could feel and act 
as you do: but Mr. Walker’s reverse of fortune, 
blighted one of the sweetest hopes I ever entertain- 
ed. Iused to picture the possibility of you and 
Edmund being one day united; until it became the 
only subject on which I could dwell with delight. 
Poor Edmund! I always loved him, and even now, 
were it to please the Almighty to restore him, and 
he were to get settled in his profession, I do not 
know that I should object to the match; that is, if 
you both wished; for I begin to think that money 
is not so essential to happiness as I once did; but, 
unfortunately, we never find out any thing likely 
to benefit us, or to be conducive to our earthly en- 
joyment, until it is almost too late to be profited by 
the discovery; which, alas! is but too truly the 
case just now; orhow opportunely does the hitee 
offer itself for a purchaser, and who so able to buy 
as myself, and who so deserving as Edmund Wal- 
ker? But it is too late now; he is dying; and you 
are both indifferent to each other.” 

Edmund had passed a very severe night, was in 
a high state of fever, and his family absorbed in 
the most agonizing grief, when Henrietta arrived. 
Dr. Eagerton, who sad been in attendance all 
night, was taking some refreshment in the back 
parlor, previous to giving his opinion, so fearfully 
anticipated by the sorrowing family, and yet what 
he felt imperative to pronounce, 

The moment the physician is called upon to give 
a candid, but unfavorable opinion, is a moment of 
extreme mental suffering to him, however he may 
professionally be able to disguise it. The earnest, 
anxious eyes, fixed on his face, the tremulous 
grasp of the hand, the voice of faltering between 
hope and despair; all tend tounman his resolution, 
and he feels as though he were altogether unfit for 
the task; and that he is considered by every mem- 
ber of the family, as ifhe sentenced the sufferer to 
death, when he might have pronounced a reprieve. * 
Such was the case with, or position of, the kind 
hearted Dr. Eagerton; when Henrietta hurriedly 
entered the room where he was seated in thought 
ful meditation. 

«They have sent me,” and her voice faltered 
with strong emotion, “to learn your decision, be- 
cause they say I possess so much fortitude. Oh! 





Dr. Eagerton, you see the mistake; it is only be- 
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fore him I try to command myself, but it nearly 
breaks my heart. Would to God it may! If he 
dies, they will all have something to love, still ; 
hut Oh, I shall be most forlorn. Oh, Dr. Eager- 
ton, Edmund Walker was all the world to me.” 

“How do you mean! You surely do not love 
him?” 





‘Since he is dying, alas! I am not ashamed to 
confess, that since I first knew what it was to love 
any thing in the world, I have loved only him.— | 
Oh! 1 pray and weep for his recovery, till Heaven 
is weary of my sorrow.” | 

“You never told him of your affections?” 

*‘He never asked me; and let me entreat that you | 
never mention what only escaped me in the inad- | 
vertency of excessive grief. 1 should notlike Ed-| 
mund, dying as he is, to have any reason to think | 
hard or meanly of me. Oh! 1 could not endure it; 
indeed [ could not; it would kill me quite.” 

“Oh, my dear child,” said the Doctor, affection- 
ately taking her hand, ‘if this had been known 
sooner, what misery might have been spared to 
all parties! Mydear Miss Melville, poor Edmund 
is actually dyiag of what he considers a hopeless 
attachment. He told me so last night, ia the stric- 


test confidence, enjoining on me to reveal it to you | 


after he was no more, as the idea of your pity and 
regret, was consolitary to his poor heart.” 

“Oh, Dr. Eagerton, save him, save him, if pos- 
sible! Surely it cannot be too late; he is young, 
he must recover. Oh, why did he not tell me he 
loved! He might have known from every action 
of mine to him and his family, how truly, how deep- 
ly, Lloved and venerated them. Would thatl had | 
guessed his secret! But how cculd [, alas! so 

cold, so reserved, in his manner to me; so differ- 

ent from what he was when we were all happy 

children together! How have I deplored the 

change! I thonght I had almost become an object 

of aversion to him.” 

**Shame sealed his tongue—the dread of being 
thought mercenary. How could ne aspire to the 
hand of the wealthy Miss Melville, the richest, 
the loveliest, the courted; the poor, the dependant, 
Edmund Walker? Who would have given him 
credit for the purity, the disinterestediess of that 
love which was the first and will be the last wish 
of his heart; which has wasted his youth, and con- ' 
ducted him to an untimely grave? fad your fath- 
er been equally unfortunate in his affairs, or had 
you never been born to more wealth than the lav- 
ish hand of nature bestowed upon you; then, in- 
deed, he would have proudly offered in exchange | 
for loss of fortune, a gift that money cannot pur- 
chase—the affections of a warm, honorable, and | 
sincere, heart; and toiled with unabated delight, | 
for the support and comfort of his idolised wife. | 
These are his sentiments, these are the feelings of | 
a man, an ornament to the world, an example of | 
every thing that is noble and exalted; and yet one 
whom, (were it to please the Almighty to restore 
t> our prayers,) your father would scorn, because he 
is poor, heeause his hopes, his expectations, were 
blasted through the inadvertence of others. And 
thus it is, in life, that the innocent suffer for the 


faults of the guilty and cold-hearted.” 


‘You wrong my father, indeed you do. He 
loves Edmund; he wishes for his recovery; he pants 
to call him son.” 

“If this is really the case, I trust the Almighty 
will second my humble effort to restore him; but I 
need not say, that any sudden emotion of joy or 
sorrow, may prove fatal to him, in his present de- 
bilitated state. We must administer the smallest 
quantity of comfort, at first, my dear child; and 
only allow him to learn the whole truth, when he 
is not likely to be overwhelmed by such a flood of 
unexpected joy. Do not reveal our conversation 
to any branch of his family; and more than all, 
trust to God, and do not despair!” 

it was Henrietta’s turn to set up with the inva- 


Victim from the grasp of death. 
_muand Walker from the grave! 





jid, that night, Theold nurse had long falleninto 
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a comfortable sleep, in the easy chair. Mrs. Wal- 


ker and her daughters had been prevailed upon, by 
her, to retire, and endeavor to rest, with a strict 
promise that should any thing happen, she would 
wake them instantly. Edmund, too, dropped off 
into a quiet slumber; he did not know who was to 
sit by him, as Henrietta had carefully concealed 
herself behind the bed curtains. ‘Then, when all 
was still, in the deep midnight, she hegan to reflect 
and bring up the feelings of her own heart; tho’t 
succeeded thouglit, until she became lest in com- 
plete revery; and in the intensity of her feelings, 


she unconsciously exclaimed, ** Oh! if we were re- 


stored to me, all my life ‘would be joy and happi- 
ness; but if he is taken away, I feel I shall soon 
follow him.” 

He heard these precious words; they fell like 
manna in the wilderness of his despairing mind! 
Fewer words than even these, if fraught with so 
much love and hope, have been able to snatch a 


He lay, and qui- 
etly listened for more; but her own emotions had 


aroused her to a sense of her situation, and she 


now remained in breathless silence. At length, 
tired of suspense, he spake softly, and called her 
to the bed side; eagerly grasped her hand, told her 
he had heard her revery; and knew her love; and 
then exclaimed, **Q how necessary words are, to 
inake us happy, when they come from the heart!” 

*Q Edmund! my own Edmund! now you know 
all! O, Lam so rejoiced! you must, you will, get 
better now!” 

‘*l am better, dearest Henrietta; I feel almost 
well. O, Henrietta, you have saved my life; how 
shall lever repay yout’ Would that my dear mo- 
ther knew it! 1 cannot rest till she knows how 
happy Lam. Go, dear Henrietta, and bring her 
here; she cannot be asleep—it is impossible!—no 
mother could sleep when she thought her only son 
was dying.” 

It was as Edmund predicted; she was not asleep, 
she was not even undressed; she was walking has- 
tily up and down the chamber, her eyes red with 
weeping. All Edmund’s letters lay open on the 
table, blistered with secret tears, which showed 
the sorrowfulness of herlate employmeut. At the 
sound which the conversation raised in the inval- 
id’s room, she started, as an anxious mother’s ear 
is ever quick to receive any sound from the sick 


‘chamber of her child. 


It was, therefore, unnecessary for Henrietta to 
go tothe room; for before Ndmund had finished his 
request, she appeared at the door, Whenshe first 
entered, she saw Henrietta leaning over the bed- 
side; and she thought her child was really dying. 
She was so overcoine, that she sank ona chair near 
the bed, and burying her face in her hands, she 
burst into a violent fit of weeping. 

**My dear Mrs. Walker,” said Henrietta, do 
not alarm yourself; dmund is much better; he 
wishes to speak with younow.”’ She then retired 
back, and Mrs. Walker hastily advanced to the 
bedside. One short, fond whisper passed from 
him to his mother, and Henrietta found herself in 
her arms, and felt the gushing tears warm upon 
her cheek. * Henrietta, my darling Heurictta! 
my sweet, precious child! blessings, blessings on 
you forever! Othat you could see the gratitude of 
a mother’s heart!”’ 

A few days after this affecting scene, Edinund 
was so much recovered, that Dr. Eagerton, (who 
took the liveliest interest in his welfare, and that 
of Henrietta,) allowed Mr. Melville to pay his long 
promised visit. The old man, with tears of unaf. 
fected joy, confirmed the hope his daughter had 
raised, and an arrangement was immediately en- 
tered into by both parties for the consummation of 
their hopes. Ina few weeks Edmund was 80 
much recovered, as to be allowed to resume his 
study, which he entered into with greatvigor. In 
due time he was admitted to the Philadelphia bar, 


They saved Ed-! 


[Marcu 
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as a practising Attorney, where he daily gained 
confidence and esteem; and in two years he became 
the husband of Henrietta Melville, and settled in 
Philadelphia; where, I presume, there is nota hap. 
pier couple to be found. 

Indeed, it is a matter of perfect astenishment, 
sometimes, to a casual observer, to see how rapid- 


the grave, when the corroding cause of sorrow is 
removed from the mind. Such was 
case; he was dying of despair. 
took possession of his heart, all his gloomy ideas 
vanished, a train of pleasing fancies succeeded 
i them, his body syinpathised in the agreeable 
Change, and from that instant he gradually grew 
better, simply because he felt he had something 
; Worth living for. 

| Mr. Walker's affairs became considerably im- 
proved about this time, he having been taken into 
i full partnership with his brother, with an equal 
share of the business; and profiting by his sad ex- 
perience, he became arich and prudent man, pur- 
chased their dear old mansion, whieh in their eim- 
barrassment they had parted with, and lived, to 
the close of his days, in peace and happiness, in the 
bosom of his family, enjoying to the last, the friend. 
ship of Mr. Melville. ” 


Kdmund’s 





THE SUMMER. 


MARIA G . 


The Summer, Oh! the Summer; 
What charms ithath fur me! 

For then, o’er flowing fields 1 rove, 
Unfettered, lone, and free; 

While each fond note, in accents wild, 
into my saddened heart, 

Like fountains in a desert land, 
New vigor doth impart. 


BY 


MISS 





ry 


Phe Summer, Oh! the Summer ; 
With its sweet and spicy gales, 
Which waft the edors cf the rose 
Adown the desert vales, 
Oh, how I love’ for then, with mirth, 
[°]] tune my plaintive lyre, 
While each soft breath shall gently sich 
Across the trembling wire. 


The Summer, Oh! the Summer: 
lis voice I love to hear, 

Which falls in deep-toned melocy 
Upon my listening ear, 

Sweet as the music of the lark 
Which soarson dewy wing, 

Nature to wake with its soft notes, 
Krom silent slumbering. 


The Summer, Oh! the Summer; 
How I love its happy hours, 
Its glassy fields, its wine-clad hills, 
And deep impurpled bowers; 
Where calinly murmurs on its way 
The little gurgling spring, 
Whose voice has cheered me, when alone, 
Amid my wandering! 


But Summer, Oh! bright Summer; 
How many burning tears, 

Amid thy sweetest melodies, 
I’ve shed, in by-gone years! 

With thoughtful look, [view each place 
Where happy I have been, 

Where I have culled the fairest flowers, 
Or roved the valleys green. 


But Summer, Oh! bright Summer; 
While on thy balmy wing, 

A wreath of joy and happiness 
To others thou dost bring; 





To me, oh! are those sable robes, 
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ly a recovery takes place, even from the brink of 
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Upen thy pinions, borne; 
Which I, so long, with heavy heart, 
Amid thy smiles have worn, 


But Summer, Oh! sweet Summer; 
Could’st thoa bring back again 

Those happy days, when young and free, 
I wandered o’er the plain; 

Or sat beneath the darkening shade, 
To hear the wild bird’s lay, 


Which echoed through the trembling boughs, | 


Where soft the zep yrs play! 


But Summer! welcome Summer! 
While, with freshening showers, 
Thou wake’st the earth to loveliness, 
And deck’st the fields with flowers; 
Thou caw’st not bring those vanished joys 
‘To me, | thus deplore 5 
Nor cheer me with that weleome veice, 
Which soothed my soul before. 


THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION, 


In the history of the thousand and one govern- 





ments and kingdoms which have sprung up and | 
vecupied a prominent station in the theatre of po-' 
litical strife, and have ultimately been supplanted 


by others of an opposite form and nature, we find 


none Which could be regarded as the original sam- 


ple from which the 
constitation were ti 
cient Greece were 
view, though none 


models of cur government and 
iken. "The governments of an- 
of them could boast of being 
republican in all their parts and principles. They 
seemed to be compased of very extraneous ingre- 
dients, such as all the political and chemical know- 
ledge of the Grecian statesmen would fail to unite 
in one compound and enduring mass. The fell 
dogmas of arbitrary rule and the principles of repub- 
licanism, are not so easily blended. Butthe gov- 
ernment and laws of tle United States are superi- 
or in every respect, to those that emenated from 
the renowned lawgivers of Greece and Rome. The 
Ariicles of Confederation, as well as those of the 


admirable, in many points of 


| kings. 


Are they lost to us forever ; 

Or does distance part us now? 
No! "tis but a gentle river 

Does between us calmly flow. 


Where, the golden wreaths of feeling? 
Said you, to the wild winds gave? 
Gentle Yough! hast thou been stealing 

Friendship on thy broken wave? 


No! but as thy wild waves, swelling, 
Hurry swittly on their way, 

Thou to us art sadly telling, 
Thus our brightest hopes decay. 


Gloomy distance yet may part us, 
Pleasure’s dazzling sun may set, 

Oiher friends may, too, desert us 
Leaving us to thus regret. 


A sclemn summons may us sever, 
Ere this pensive hour is o’er, 
Whien our eyes shall close forever, 

In this world to wake no more. 


Then, ere friendship’s charms have perished, 
Ere its summer buds decay; 
Let the hopes that we have cherished, 
Shed once more on us a ray. 
EMULATION. 


Where the minds of a people are left free and un- | 


restrained, their talent and powerful genius will 
discover itself, in the enterprise, industry, and con- 
sequent prosperity of all their labors and underta- 
They find no sensible impediment to dis- 


_ tinction; except that where an industrious, perse- 


, acquired talents, give the superiority. 


vering spirit, united with intelligence, and natural 
Talents, 


| integrity, and firmness, are alone regarded as the 


Constitution, give all the power that it is necessa- | 


ry they should retain in their hands, to the people; 
and its several provisions are so perfectly repub- 
ican inall their connections and bearings, that it 


touchstone by which to discover their qualifica- 


tions. When such is invariably the case, it is 
easy to account for the general display of ingenui- 
tv and talent whichis « very day, and in every 
place, exhibited by the mass of the people. Where 


the road to preferment is alike open to all, intelli- 


would be ditieult to imagine one that would be its | 


superior in any essential point of observation.— 


Whenaesoch is really the form and nature of our | 


Vederal Constitution, upon which the several state 


ed t. th 
Ca TOM The 


safely affirm thata more perfeet, as well as a more 


listing Constitution. and a freerand happier people, | 


never existed on the fice of this terraqucous earth. 


’ "oy t } ' 
A Knowledge of all the arts and the jess abstruse 


and methodical sciences, as been diffused thro’. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


eutthe mass of society; which has materially aided | 


in the production of alarger number of inventive 
and lugenious characters than have eppeared on 
— of any other country during the same pe- 
rod, 





ESTRANGEMENT. 


BY MISS MARIA G—, 


Tell me, where the happy hours 
You and I have passed away? 
Do they, like the withering flowers, 

Wear the aspect of decay? 


Can we not their pleasures rally? 
Have they fled, to thee and me, 

Like the stream that down yon valley, 
Prattles swiftly to the sea? 


Have they, like a ship, been carried 
Down to ocean’s trackless caves? 
Is each tie of friendship buried 
In a cold, untimely grave? 


i 


: | on which the arch of Republicanism rests. 
constitutions are based; and when we are descen- | 
illustrious characters of °76, we may | 





rence and knowledge will ever diffuse themselves 
throughout all ranks and classes. And the influ. 
ence which they exercise on the condition and ex- 
ertions of man, is one of the most enduring pillars 
In pro- 
portion as knowledge diffuses itself, the mind ex- 
pands, and observes more clearly the nature and 


tendency of the principles of freedom, as well as | 


the rights and immunities which belong to them, 





CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


BY ION. 


Capital punishment is a subject which has at- 
tracted much of the attention of statesmen and phi- 
lanthropists, for a long period of time; and some 
have strenuously denied the right of any power to 
take away the life of a human being, as a punish- 
ment for offences against the peace and good order 
of society. ‘That a government has the right to in- 
flict capital punishment for the crime of murder, 
cannot, in my opinion, be denied by any individual 
who attentively examines the subject. But the 
expediency of enforcing this punishment, is a mat- 
ter, that in my belief, is well worthy the close and 
attentive consideration of the wise and humane. 
For myself, Iam induced to think that other means, 
far more humane and efficacious, can be devised 
for the punishment and reformation of those per- 
sons who violate that command of the Supreme 
Being, “Thou shalt not kill.” 

Rutherforth, a distinguished writer on natural 
law, says that a government has the right to en- 
force punishment on a malefactor, just so far as 


will be sufficient to protect socicty against his de- 
predations in future. ‘That society in the United 
States can be protected against the acts of homo- 
cide, hy other means than that of the infliction of 
death, will not, I think, be disputed by any candid 
mind. 

Formerly, in Pennsylvania, almost all the differ- 
ent grades of homicide, were punishable with - 
death; this eruel and sanguinary criminal code has 
been done away with, and now * no ciime is pun- 
ishable with death, except murder perpetrated by 
means of poison, or by lying in wait, or by some 
other kind of wilful, deliberate and premeditated 
\ killing; or perpetrated in the commission of certain 
crimes which were formerly capital. Such is mur- 
der, in the first degree.” 

Thesame course of reasoning which convinces 
us that society can be protected against the mur- 
derer in the second degree, will also prove to us, 
that a murderer in the first degree should be treated 
in the same manner, for an increased length of 
time. Solitary imprisonment for life, at hard la- 
bor, would be a very just penalty for a wilful ho- 
micide{; this would be sufficient to answer all the 
ends of justice. It would protect the community 
against the crimina!; and most assuredly it would 
hold out infinitely more terror for the wicked, than 
the requirements of the present law. 

Another branch of this subject is, does the sub- 
stitute for capital punishment tend to reform the 
criminal, and to produce a religious feeling in his 
heart? Many examples might be brought forth to 
sustain the affirmative of this question; but I shall 
| content myself with citing one or two instanecs 
which will be amply sufficient to support it. The 
first is the case of an individual whose conviction 
depended principally upon circumstantial evidence. 
He was convicted, by the jury, of murder inthe 2d 
degree, contrary to the charge of the judge, who 
said that if guilty at all, he was guilty of murder 
inthe first degree. He was sentenced to the Eas- 

tern Penitentiary, where he baffled every effort to 
| obtain from him a confession of his crime, or even 
| of remorse. For many ‘‘months, it was impossi- 
| ble to say if he were a deliberate and remorseless 
assassin, or an innocent man indignant at the in- 
| justice of his conviction.” He was visited in his 
i cell by the moral instructor of the prison; and un- 
der the impression made upon his mind, he was 
affected to tears, and fully confessed his guilt. He 
afterwards conducted himself ina more becoming 
manner as a prisoner, and continned to show every 
appearance of repentance. ‘This exhibits in a 
strong light the beneficial efforts of the Peansylva- 
nia system of prison discipline, applied to what 
| was formerly a cold-blooded and heartless assas- 
/Sin, Ifhe had been convicted of the first degree 
| of homocide, he would have been executed, and 
sent to meet the Supreme Keing at that awful tri- 
bunal, the judgment seat, unreformed and unre- 
gencrated. What more conclusive evidence, what 
stronger argument is wanted or desired, to show 
the benign influence and superior excellencies of 
this system, when compared to that Jast remnant 
of the barbarous ages, capital punishment? Ano- 
ther instance, is that of an individual who waa 
convicted of manslaughter. He was an open and 
avowed infidel at the time of his conviction; yet 
under the system of instruction pursued in the Eas- 
tern Penitentiary. he has been convinced of “the 
error of his way,’ and has shown, both by his 
professions and his acts, that religion has made a 
deep impression on his mind. ' 

I shall now make a short examination, to show 
that capital punishment does not answer the ends 
for which it was instituted. Punishment is intend- 
ed to effect two objects, namely; first: to deter indi- 
viduals from the commission of crimes. Second- 
ly: to; reform the criminal. Experience has pro- 
ven that capital punishment has signally failed to 








answer the great objects for which it has been es- 
tablished. ie England, the difference between the 
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number of convictions for felonies which are pun- 
ishable with death, and those which are punisha- 
ble with imprisonment or transportation, are found 
to vary but very little, when the facilities for com- 
mitting the crime are taken into consideration. It 
is natural to suppose that if capital punishment 
has the effect to deter individuals from the com- 
mission of acts which are punishable with death, 
it certainly would have that effect where this spe- | 
cies of punishment is in actual operation; yet the 
contrary is the fact. The strongest advocate, for 
capital punishment will not dare to refer to statis-" 
tical information on the subject, to support the fine 





spun theories which he jingles in your ear. Even’ 
in those parts of the United States where the dif-' 
ferent grades of homicide are punishable with | 
death, the statistics of crime show no decrease, | 
whatever, in the number of murders committed.— | 
In the Southern States it has been found totally | 
inefficient in the attainment of its object. And it. 
has even sometimes occurred that murders have | 
been committed on the execution ground. Such | 
was the case at an execution in Cincinnati, some | 
few years since. In this case, the individual who | 
committed the murder, had just witnessed the scene | 
of ahuman being launched into eternity for his | 
crime; yet it had no effect upon him; the solemnity | 
of the scene, and of the occasion, made no impres- | 
sion on his mind. When such an act as this oc- | 
curs, we have strong ground on which to base a! 
verdict of inefficiency and inutility, against capi- | 
tal punishment, as the means of detering the wick- | 
ed Sian the commission of homicide. 

As to its effects in reforming criminals, it is ne- | 
cessary to say but few words. Itis the general | 
opinion of intelligent persons who have paid atten- | 
tion to this part of the subject, that it has very 
little, if any, agency in producing a reformation in 
the feelings of the criminal. Mr. T. S. Smith, a 
distinguished lawyer, and a member of the Legis- 
lature of this state at the time that the bill for the 
abolishment of public executions passed that body, 
declared it to be his firm conviction, after a full 
and mature consideration of the subject, that in 
nine cases out of ten, no change was produced in 
the mora! feelings of criminals by the fear of their 
approaching execution. 

Another consideration, connected with this sub- 
ject, is that of persons condemned oa presumptive 
evidence. Ithas often happened that individuals | 
have been convicted and executed on circumstan- 
tial evidence, and after the lapse of some time, it 
has occasionally been discovered that the indivi- 
dual so convicted was entirely guiltless of the crime 
for which his life had been taken. Such acase as 
this affords incontrovertible evidence of the propri- 
ety of abolishing capital punishment, and substitu- 
ting imprisonment for life. 

n conclusion, allow me to say, that many more 
propositions, pertinent to this subject, might be 
— forward, if time or circumstances would 
allow. 





THE GRAVE WORM’S SONG. 


BY NOBODY. 


O ho! brother worms, come out at the call, 

Come out from your home in the coffin and pall; 

Come out! for to-night we hold revel and feast, 

In the mansions of silence, the birth place of peace. 

O rare is the sport of the slimy grave worm, 

And odd are the secrets we silently learn, 

As slyly we crawl through the mouldering breast 

That thought they, was laid in its shroud safe at 
rest, 


O merry to think, as we kiss thus at will 

The fair lip of heauty, in slumber laid still, 

That the groveling worm may so freely caress 

What kings would have given their diamonds to 
press! 


ever, was rich. 


And sweet, as in Beauty’s heart lay we at rest, 

To think of what pangs would afflict the friend’s 
breast, 

Could he see, in the heart which he thought was 
his own, 

The slimy grave worm has betaken a home! 


O sweet, as we crawl by the Bridegrooin’s side, 
Who had, on his bridal night, sickened and died, 
To think he left wealth, and left beauty, and pride, 
And taken the loathsome grave worm for his bride! 
Come out, then; come out, then; be merry and gay; 
Hurra! we’ll be merry, and feast, feast, away; 
Our light will be shed from the grave snail’s eyes; 
Our music, the mother-strangled babe’s cries. 


We'll drink from the heart of the fratracide; 

Our meat, be the thick crusted blood, which has 
dried 

On th‘ blade that in wife’s heart, by husband, was 
driven, 

As slept she beside him, on their bridal even. 

Then, O ho! brother worms, come out at the call; 

Come out to our banquet in coffin and pall; 

Come out! for to-night we hold revel and feast, 

In the mansions of silence, the birth place of peace. 


GENIUS vs. WEALTH, OR THe 1 
YER’S HISTORY. 


BY EBENEZER HOPPLECAT, JR. 


( Continued.) 


‘““My Grand-father’s name,’’ commenced the 
young man, *“*was Mortimor. He had two sons— 
both in the prime of youth, at the time of our glo- 
rious revolution. The elder one wasa being of 
reality, one who could mingle in the affairs of hu- 
man life, and enjoy any rational pleasure. The 
younger was of another cast. His was a life of 
romance, unconnected with real life, a dream of 
the immagination, fiction and reality blended to- 
gether. The latter was a poet. One who could 
bring his thoughts and feelings with his daily song. 
One who can, but dream of the present, and live 
altogether in the future. My Grand-father, how- 
He had _ brought his riches with 

him from his native land. His sons, (and especi- 
‘ally the younger,) knew these facts to be true, and 
| therefore, thought it of no importance for them te 
learn any business, by which they could, in the 
|future, support themselves. At this time, the 
| king of Great Britain began to make those eneroach- 
|ments, which ended in the subversion of his pow- 


erin the Colonies. War was talked of only he- 
About this 


W 


|tween the strictest bosom friends. 
'time, my father, (who was the younger brother,) 
thought fit to take to himself a partner for life. He 
married one of the most beautiful girls aroand his 
part of the country; and one whose mind was con- 
genial to his own. Oh! there is a pleasure, un- 
known and unappreciated by many aheart. It is 
derived from holding converse with those pure and 
bright intelligences, which make the heart thrill, 
and the bosom heave with every jesture, word, 
and motion. It is thatjoy which mind must feel, 
when it knows that it is loved with deep, lasting, 
and unbounded affection. 

‘‘In the mean time the war came on. The Indi- 
an spread desolation and death throughout the 
land. No family was safe on all our western 
frontier. If one moment it was all happiness and 
peace, the next its members might be weltering 
in their blood. ‘The people saw the necessity of 
protecting their wives and children from the ruth- 
less foe. ; 

“A party was equipped from the neighborhood gy 
my father and brothers. They of course were 





a tear starting in his eye, “it was the brother of 
my father whom they chose for their Captain. 
Had they selected another, their fate might have 
been less sanguinary. 

“My father and his brother, lived at this time, 


in the western aR Virginia. ‘The voice of Pa- 
triek Henyy hed*aWakened the people toa sense 


. of their Wrongs; both those which they received 


from the mother country, and those which they 
received from the merciless Indian. It had not 
only been heard in the pallaces of the proud, the 
rich, and the great, but its eloquent breathings had 
rung throughout the land, starting every freeman 
to his feet, and at the same time causing the Bri- 
tish tyrant, to tremble on his throne. It must be 
admitted, then, that the party started out with high 
hopes and lofty expectations. Three days march 
brought them to an Indian trail; they were then 
about twenty miles from the Ohio river. ‘Taking 
no care where they rested for the night, they en- 
camped in a deep ravine, where they built a fire, 
setting guards for fear of being surprised in the 
night. Dark and gloomy rocks overhung the val- 
ley, so that it had a very desolate appearance. An 
old tree formed their only shelter from their ene- 
mies, should they make an attack on them through 
the night. But to make them as safe as possible, 
every man slept upon his arms, so that on the first 
alarm, he might be ready to meet his enemy. A 
bright fire was kept up during all the time they 
slept. Nothing disturbed their repose till mid- 
night, when a shout, loud, and deep, and long, 
broke upon the listening ear of the guards, that 
made the wilderness tremble to its power. This 
startled every man to his feet, and ere the echo 
had died away among the hills, the tommahawk 
of the Indian was buried in my father’s head.— 
Good God! what a dark and trying hour! My fa- 
ther! My father! L would that] were with thee 
now.”’ Here young Mortimore’s emotion over- 
came him, so that he could not recover himself for 
some time. After a moment, however, he resum- 
ed. ‘* For some time, the deadly foe bore down 
upon the scattered forces of the whites, with re- 
sistless force. Many were taken prisoners, and 
many more shared the terrible fate of my father. 
Two only of the party escaped, one of whom was 
the captain, who ran off into the woods as soon as 
the firing commenced.” 

“Tt is a lie,” shouted a voice, as a young man, 
with prepossessing features stood before the com- 
pany. ‘Jtisa lie,’ repeated he in tones of anger, 
‘‘and I will prove it to be so, sir,” said he, ad- 
dressing the former speaker. ‘1 would inform 
you that My name is Mortimore. That Iam _ the 
son of that person, whom you affect to call a cow- 
ard. But here, gentlemen,” continued he, address- 
ing the company, ‘1 will convince you that this 
is all a base fabrication. No man can read this 
letter from Gro. WasHINGTON to my father, after 
the termination of the revolution, and yet believe 
he was a coward. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 6th, 1790. 


Friend, * * * * 
* 


* 
You served your country well; 
and believe me when I say, that you will receive 
y* ° . . 
your reward. ‘The gratitude of a free and enligh- 
tened people, is more grateful to the heartof the 
Patriot, than the homage of thousands bowed 
down by ignorance. * * * * 


My dear 
. 


* 


Gro. WasHINGTON. 


M. S. Morrtimor. 
« That,”’ said the first speaker, “is not a letter 





among the number, and” continued the young man’ 


from Washington. It is aforged hand. My sto- 
_ry can be proved by living witnesses.” ‘It is an 
|infomous falsehood,” cried the other, ashe struck 
his companion on the cheek, and knocked him 
down. Here words were lost in actions, for they 
both flew at each other, and closed in, and fell 
atruggling to the ground. 
(To be Continued.) 
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HOPE AND CONTENTMENT. 

Hope, joyous, brilliant Hope, inits zigzag, fan- 
tastic course of peculiar prescience of coming 
scenes and history, affords a temporary but pleas- 
ing solace to the mind, and aheaven-like relief to 
the wounded heart; though the fountain sources 
of our felicity be dried up, the frowns of the world 
and the mishaps of life crowd upon us and cast a 
seemingly impervious barrier in our path, and like 
the last gleams of the departing sun, announcing 
the coming night, usher in the thrilling knell of 
despair, as the finis of earthly pleasure, thrones ana 
possessions. Oh, what would earth, what would 
frail man be, tossed to and fro by the waves of ad- 
versity, shaken like the reed of the valley by eve- 
ry blast; were it not for the healing consolations 
imparted by ablissful hope! «* Whilst life remains, 
there is Hope.” 





As the calm, placid waters sue- 
ceed the raging sea; as the glorious, reviving 
spring, and beauteous summer, follow after chill, 
dreary winter; so do the golden hours of pleasure, 
success and Honor, often succeed the galling win- 
ter of affliction and despondency. ‘True, Hopes 
have lived, yea! oft existed, only to meet a still 
nore huiniliating transition from disappointment; 
yet there have been instances where the future re- 
ality has far outstripped the wildest rambles of the 
imagination. We ascend the Hill of Science, 
seek for the pleasures and enjoyment, aim at the 
attainment of ambition and honorable, distinction, 
and grasp at the gaudy baubles and treasures of 
the world; our original desires are gratified, our 
first conceptions are fulfilled: but do we stop here? 
Are we satisfied? No! the attainment of one 
thing, but unfolds the yearning foranother; should 
man live a thousand lives, and have every thing 
of earth at his disposal, he would still seek for a 
something, still ask for that which he has not ob- 
tained. 

‘¢ Hope springs eternal to the human breast; 

Man never is but always to Be blest.” 

We have said that the future reality, has often 
far outstripped the most sanguine anticipations, 
We believe it, and will add thatit has oftenexcee- 
ded any thing that individual experience of life, or 
knowledge of past history, would presentas an in- 
dex by which to trace out the lines of the future. 
Could the humble Corsican, whena youth, attend- 
ing the schools of Aljaccis, or engaged ina subser- 
vient situation in France, have even in the most 
unlimited ranges of the imagination, supposed the 
existence of a power and authority, which he af- 
terwards in a few brief years attained? Could 
Hope in its aerial flights have described the fu- 
ture * Emperor of the French;’’ a man feared and 
respected by all Europe; a name emblazoned upon 
the proudest escuicheons of mortality; known 
throughout the civilized earth; and recorded in the 
annals of time, to be read by generations yet un- 
seen? Whena Columbus and a Cabot, first dis- 
eovered America, and a Calvertand a Penn com- 





menced their infant Colonies, did any one suppose 
the existence, in so short a period, of a people and 
government, as great and powerful and distinguish- 
ed as our own United States? Never! Reality is 
stranger than fiction. 

What a pleasing, yet uncertain thing is Hope? 
Without it, life would be dull. tedious, and unin- 
teresting; improvement and progression would 
cease; and creation would remain in statue quo, a 
perfect void. Did we not hope to derive a pleas- 
ure and enjoyment from the, possession of wealth, 
would we strive with every energy, would we use 
such untiring industry and p2rseverence, despite 
of every obstacle, to obtain it? Did we not expect 
to enjoy a pleasure in the possession of power, 
to be gratified by distinctions and honors conferred 
upon us, would we exert our faculties, would we 
labor with such unwearied zeal, in support of a 
party or cause through whose influence we §hoped 
to obtain them? 

During the course of our struggle for release 
from British thraldom, in the most fearful and om- 
inous era of our country’s history, when success 
would have sounded like a miracle; when all the 
world was awaiting the news of our subjugation; 
there was still a hope alive in the breasts of our 
sterling patriots and immortal statesmen, which 
told them that the God of Battles was with them, 
and that success would eventually crown all their 
heroic and noble efforts. Thus it is that Hope, a 
consciousness of doing good, ever quickens the en- 
ergies of man, buoys up his spirits, and renders 
him tranquil and cheerful amidst all reverses, and 
under every depression of circumstances in human 
affairs. 

But apart from matters of mercenary and world- 
ly interest, there is another Hope which sustains 
the man and the Christian, in every situation, 
whether “amidst the war of elements and clash of 
strife,’’ or in the peaceful and lowly walks of life. 
The divine inculcations of a meek and lowly, but 
all powerful Redeemer, teach erring man that in 
the consolations of religion, he is to look and hope 
for an eternity of bliss hereafter. This it is that 
sustains the upright and pure of heart, in whatev- 
er situation and circumstance fickle fortune may 
cast their lot. It is this that preserves order, jus- 
tice, and truth among men, and directs them to fol- 
low the sacred injunction, **Do unto others as you 
would they should do unto you!” I. 





SLAVERY OF FASHION, 


There is no species of servitude connected with 
life, more universal in its prevalence, and yet more 
perfectly trivial and ridiculous, than the slavery: of 
misguided fashion. If fashion was merely the 
strength and support of beauty and uniformity, its 
peculiar foibles and flippery might be excused 
and tolerated through a predilection for the beau- 
tiful and grand. But such is not always the fact. 
Beanty is often, very often, vitiated, obscured, and 
destroyed, by aclose adherance to the arbitrary 
code of fashion. The nice young man must wear 
a boot so small, as to cramp and maim the very 
necessary portion of the human frame, denomina- 





—-______ 


ted the understanding, merely because some ima- 
gine, that a small foot is much the prettiest; and so 
it is with other articles of dress. And the dear 
young ladies, bless their changeful hearts, must 
wear their dress so neat and small, as to compress 
their tender frames into a compass about equal to 
the circumference of an ordinary southern Musqui- 
to, (pardon the similarity.) In this way they are 
always enduring greater or less pain, whilst wast- 
ing their strength, and laying the foundation of 
disease, leading to a premature grave. Yes, the 
cemetry of fashion preserves the remains of very 
many, once personating the beauty, and worth and 
nobility of earth. And though so many have pass- 
ed the threshold of life, victims to this worshiped 
idol of fashion; the warning voice of experience 
has failed to annihilate an evil, which a false stan- 
dard of admiration has setup, by which to discrim- 
inate the super beautiful, from that which may be 
less admirable and striking to the eye of fancy.— 
a fallible and ever changing world. Why is it, 
that an ostensibly sane and philosophic world, 
at least on some subjects, will adopt such strange 
and absurd customs and notions, because some 
particular star of attraction and notice, thinks fit, 
in a freak of rambling fancy, to order and recom- 
mend their assumption? A certain royal sprout of 
English nobility, once adopted the ridiculous fash- 
ion of wearing shoes with long projecting toes, 
something less than a yard in length; his example 
was immediately followed by all compeers; and of 
course, readily assumed by their minions, so that 
itsoon became fashionable throughout the realm. 
History records numerous other fashions equally 
odious and repugnant to beauty, uniformity, and 
common sense. The custom of powdering the 
hair in the “olden time,” of ourown country, cer- 


| tainly evinced a great want of judgment, in regard 


to beauty of appearance; for surely the young 
would appear to much greater advantage with hair 
of a natural color, corresponding to their years, 
than dressed in the grey and silver locks of age 
and decrepitude. ‘The members of the Continen- 
tal Congress are represented in this manner, while 
listening to our Magna Charta, when first present- 
ed and read by Jefferson. There are those who 
would not appear in an unfashionable dress under 
any consideration. And yet what is more versa- 
tile, what more remarkable, than many of the freaks 
of fashion? What was fashionable yesterday, is 
not so to-day; and what is to-day, will mostlikely 
not be to-morrow. And yet the first may be the 
most rational and beautiful in decoration and ap- 
pearance. Ever changing in this manner, some 
of the stamp of bye-g-ne years, are often resumed, 
as something new and beautiful; and again flour- 
ish for a brief season, when they resume their place 
of retirement in the Attic. Now we sometimes 
indulge in a very singular train of reflection, in 
connection with our own peculiar notions of men, 
manners and things. While thus engaged, we have 
often thought that it would he certainly advisable 
to adhere to a good and beautiful Alamode,: when 
once adopted; until something superior and more 
improved could be substituted in its place. We 
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are favorable to change, when that change is for 
the better; but seek not for it independent of all 
other considerations and influences. We have 
merely glanced at some of the flights of fancy in 
regard to personal appearance and attraction. The 
slavery of fashion is impressed more deeply, and 
felt over a much more extensive, sphere and in in- 
numerable ways. The slavery of novel reading 
has been and is yet felt severely in fashionable 
circles. And what is more lamentable, is that it 
is the young, beautiful, and affecting, who are gen- 
erally led away by this all absorbing and enticing 
evil. Fashion leads to, and indulgences confines 
interest and enjoyment in, the apparently natural 
scenes, characters, and action, delineated and por- 
trayed in these works. Very slight indulgence 
in the perusal of these light, mentricious, and viti- 
ating publications, secures a setticd desire which 
it would be impossible to entirely gratify; whilst 
the most interesting, useful andinstructive works, 
on various subjects and sciences, are entirely dis- 
carded, as being too dry, methodical or profound, 
either to please or interest. How many bright 
eyes and bleoining faces, have lost their once cap- 
tivating expression and tinge, through the injuri- 
ous effects upon health and beauty, which almost 
continual indulgence in reading fiction by the mid- 


o 
y: 


night taper,as well as by the light of day, cannot 
fail to bring about! What interesting wives these 
novel reading Misses tnake, to those whose fortune 
and influence could enable them to make reality 
hat the semblance and representative of fiction!— 
Where such is not the case, their sum of earthly 
felicity will, we think, be very limited, and like- 
Wise very transient, I. 





NORTH EASTERN BOUNDARY. 


On the 3d day of September, 1783, g definitive 
treaty of peace was entered into between the Uni- 
ted States and the government of England. By 
the first article of said treaty, **his Britannic Ma- 


jesty acknowledges the United States, consisting } 


then of New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
{elaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia, to be free, sovereign, 
and independent States; that he treats with them 
as such, and for himself, his heirs and successors, 
relinquishes all claims to the government property 
and territorial rights of the same, and every part 
thereof.” 

Aimost seven years prior to this treaty, the Uni- 
ted States had declared their independence. They 
had supported and maintained this declaration be- 
fore the world; and the treaty itself, is a solemn 
recognition of that independence, and a plain ac- 
knowledgmeat that Great Britain treated with them 
as apower equal and plenary as herself. No su- 
periority was claimed by either party. England 
did not then claim the power which she now arro- 

tes to herself, of assigning a boundary to the 
Truited States, as a power formerly under her do- 
rainion. At the formation of the treaty, the boun- 
daries of the 13 states were well known, and being 
known, Great Britain relinquished “all claim to 


xe government property, and territorial rights of 


the same, and every part thereof.” ‘The Commis- 
sioners, fearing, however, that disputes might here- 


but adopted the following as the second article cf 
that treaty: 

** And that all disputes which might arise in fu- 
ture, on the subject of the houndaries of the said_ 
United States, may be prevented, itis hereby a- 
creed and declared, that the following are and shall 
be their boundaries, to wit: from the north west. 
angle of Nova Scotia, to wit: that angle which is 
formed by a iine drawn due north from the souree 
of the St. Croix river, to the highlands; along the 
said highlands which divide those waters that 
empty themselves into the river St. Lawre. ce, 
from those which fall into the Atlantic ocean, to 
the northwesternmost head of Connecticut river,” 
&c. ‘The north west angle of Nova Scotia” was 
a well known point, and there the Commissioners 
fixed the beginning of our boundary. Although 
this point had never been designated by the erec- 
tion of any monument, or by actual survey, yet 
itcould be found, at the junction of two clearly de- 
fined and well known lines, was a fact capable cf 
demonstration. 

“The St. Lawrence river runs froin the north 
west towards the north east; whilst many tributa- 
ries rising in the highlands to the south of it, and 
passing north through its valley, flow into the main 
stream. These tributaries are necessarily short, 
for the highlands from which they proceed, run at 
no great distance from the river, and in a parallel 
direction to it throughout its course. From these 
highlands on the south, preceed the head waters of 
the Connecticut, the Androscoggin, the Penchscot, 
the Kenebeck, the St. Johns, and the Restigouche, 
all flowing into the Atlaatic through different bays.” 
In 1755, the English possessien in North Ameri- 
ca did not extend north of the St. Lawrence. ‘The 
north west angle of Nova Scotia at that time, was 


sected by the line running north from the St. Croix. 

In February, 1763, France ceded Canada to 
Great Britain. New England, Nova Scotia, and 
Canada, being then all subject to the British, 
crown, the King deemed it advisable in creating 
Quebec, to extend its limits south of the St. Law- 
renee, $9 as to take in the valley of that river, the 
better to secure for Quebec the trade and business 
of the people along the numerous streams which 
flowed into it. Quebec, therefore, was bounded 
* South of the St. Lawrence, by a line crossing 
the riverand Lake Champlain, in 45 degrees of 
north latitude, and passing along the highlands 
which divide the rivers that empty themselves inte 
the said St. Lawrence, from those which fall into 
the sea, and also along the north coast of the Bay 
des Chalceurs, and the coast of the gulf of the St. 
Lawrence to Cape Rosiers.”” Here thenin the 
King’s Proclamation of the 7th of October, 1763, 
assigning the boundary of Quebec, the same high- 
lands are mentioned. as those of the treaty of 1783, 
between Great Britain and the United States. In 
the King’s Proclamation, and by an act of Parlia- 
ment, passed in 1774, the dividing highlands are, 
described in the very samelanguage. “The high-. 
lands which divide the rivers that empty themselves | 
into the St.Lawrence,from those which fal into the | 
sea,” are the exact words in both of them. In the 
commission to Guy Carlton, and in fact, to all the 
Governors of Quebee, the limits of their jurisdic- 
tion are confined to the King’s Proclamation and 
the act of Parliament. Where was to be found 
the northwest angle of Nova Scotia, at the time of 
the treaty of 1783? ‘The first commission to the 
governor of Nova Scotia, Montague Wilmot, limits 
his jurisdiction in these words : 

*'I’o the northward, our said province shall be 
bounded by the southern boundary of our province 
of Quebec, as far as the western extremity of the 
Bay of Chaleurs,” to the westward, by a line 
drawn from Cape Sable, across the entrance of the 
bay of Fundy, to the north of the river St. Croix, 





after arise as to the extent of boundary of the Uni- 
ted States, were pot content with this recognition, 


by the said river to its source, and by a line drawn 


to be found on the St. Lawrence, at the point inter-. | 
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nce ch (tebe. bn every Commission sinée is- 
sued, the very same language is employed. In 
concluding the treaty of 17%3, did not the Com- 
missicners suppose, with all these facts betcre 
them, that the north west angle of Nova Neotia. 
was ata point well known,end about which there 
could be no dispute? But the Commissioners tel! 
us where the northwest angle is to be found. Jt 
is,”’ says the treaty, “that angle which is formed 
by a line drawn due nerth from the scuree of the 
St. Croix river, to the highlands which divide 
these rivers that enipty themselves into the St. 
Lawrence, from these whieh fill into the sea.’ 

‘heact of Parliament and the treaty are conehed 
in precisely the same Janguage, with this excep- 
tion, that the treaty substitutes  Atlantie Ocean” 
for the “sea.”’ 

The British government, notwithstanding the 
treaty and its numerous subsequent ects, all going 
to show that she reccenised the nerthwest anoje 


of Nova Scotia, as the beginning of our boundary. 


i now lays claim to about cne-third of the State of 
ir 


Maine, or in other words, claims jurisdiction net 
only to the highlands where streams flow into the 
St. Lawrence, but an hundred miles south and 
east cf them. 

In order to show the injustice of this claim, and 


what construction the British government placed 
cessary to refer to the 


upon the treaty, it may be n 

acts and declarations ef that ecvernmment. 15 
years or thereabouts after its ratification, a dispute 
arose es to what river wa 


Sail 1 } , wr 
s intended by the &t. 


Croix of the treaty. Con.mfssioners were ep- 
peinted by beth governments to settle this mooted 
point. Jt is not necessary here to meke extraets 


from the disenssion between the Commissioners; 
to doso would extend this article to an unreasona- 


blelength, without giving more than enn be done 
ina few words; suffice it to say, that Ward Chip- 
man, agent of the British covernment in that mate 
ter, never thought of insisting that the highlands 
of the treaty, were to be found uth of the & 


A propos ssar’ 
here to state, was submitied to Mr. Chipman by 
agent of the U. States. Rebert Seeton. then 
Minister to the United States from Great Britain. 
was consulted by Mr. Chipman as to the proprie- 
ty of acceding to the propesal. In his reply, the 
Minister urges cn Mr. C 
1 


John’s river. al which it is unnecessary 


, 
the 


hipman to acecpt of the 
preposition, because as he says, “it would give an 
addition of territcry tote province of New Bruns- 


’ ’ 
. ire¢ - ane ) ' 
\ Ck. ti wmwrwy ‘ t reXteut cis 


c bar] iwlogation 
onest. Johns viver.” The Uritish government now 
lav claim to all that river, with all its tributaries. 

The primary grand reason cf the British geov- 
ernment now | ying claim to one-third of the terri- 
tory of Maine, may be found in the fact, that the 
portion claimed by her, int reepts the direct com- 
munication between N. Brunswick and Nova Seco. 
tiaand thecity of Quechee, which otherwise would 
take place. Prior to the Ghent treaty, she had be- 
come sensible of the vast benefit to be derived from 
such a communication, and certeinly. if cur title 
had beenin any way doubtful, it weuld at the for- 
mation of that treaty, have been insisted on. But 
no! as Mr. Buchanan very justly remarks, ‘from 
the date of the treaty of 1783, to the conferences 
at Ghent in 1814, during a period of more than 30 
years, our title was unquestioned, as it shall remain 
unquestionable!” 

The first intimation received by the government 
of tue United States as to the validity of its title 
to the now disputed territory, is contained in a let- 
ter of the British to the American Commissioners, 
dated on the 4th of September, 1814, after, be it 
remembered, a proposition had been made to, but 
rejected, by the American Commissioners, for the 
cession of a part of our territory to the government 
of England, so as to secure for that government a 
direct communication between Quebec and Halli- 
fax. 





due north to the southern boundary of our proy- 


In that letter, the English agents intimate theiz 
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doubts of our title, in the following language: “The 
Atnerican Pienipotentiaries must he aware that the 
boundary of the District of Maine has never been 
eorreetly ascertained; that the one asserted at pre- 
sent by the American government, by which the 
direct communication between Halifax and Que- 
bee becoines interrupted, was not in contemplation 
by the British plenipotentiaries who concluded the 
treaty of 1783; and that the greater part of the ter- 
ritury on question, is actually unoccupied.” 

This feeble pretence was Instantly rejected by 
the American agents, in their reply of September, 
1314, stating that they were prepared to treat with 
the Sritish Commissioners on the subject of a re- 
vision of the boundary tine between the British and 
American territories, with a view to prevent 
certainty and dispuie; but that they were not prepa- 
red and had received no instructions to make any 
cession of territory or egree toa revision of the 
line where no uncertainty or doubt existed; that 
tu ascertain the correct boundary of the U. States, 
it was only necessary that a survey should take 
place in conformity to the provisions cf the treaty. 

‘iree subsequent notes, one from the British 
commissioners, dated 10th September, 1814, an 
auswer from the American Commissioners of the 
26th, and a reply from the British Commission- 
ers. dated 8th Oct ber, contain all the correspon- 
dence on the subject. Inthe Jast note, they de- 
elare “thatthe British eoverniment never insisted 
that all that portion cf the State of Massachusctts, 
between the province of New Brunswick and Que- 
bee, should be ceded to Great Britain; but only 
that portion of unsettled country which interrapts 


the communication between Halifax and Quebec, | the pretence of Great Britain must certainly appear | 


there being much doubt whether it docs not alrea- 
dy belong to Great Britain.” 
thatin ISL4, the Eng'ish Government would have 
williugly accepied, and been contented with, a 
ssimall ay rtion’’ of the disputed territory, and eran- 
tel compensation therefor; yet now, without allow- 
ing any equivalent, she claims the whole under 
the treaty of 1733! How very justand reasonable 
' 


} 
ne 


js her dem: 


An uorecment was entered into at Ghent, be- 


tween the Commissioners of both nations, not to 


alter or in any mauner change the ancient bounda- 
ry, butro run upon the ground of that very boun- 
dary; and ‘oascertain the ‘northwest angle of No- 
va Scotia.”? Under this article, which is the 5th 
in the treaty, each party appointed a Commission- 
er. ‘These Commissioners found it impossible to 
agree. The subject was referred to William, 
King of the Netherlands. ‘This was, to say the 
least, an extremely unfortunate selection for the 
United States. At the Congress of Vienna, in 
1815, Holland and Belgium were united into 
one government, under the title of “the Nether- 
lands,” and afew weeks subsequent, William was 
crowned King. England having a strong influ- 
ence in that body, contributed greatly to the union 
of ifolland aud Belvium; and consequently, Wil- 
liam owed her a debt of gratitude which the refer- 
ia of the question to him, gave him, perhaps, un 
opportunity to, liquidate. Setting aside the fact 
of his being’ a member of the “Holy Alliance,” 
there are acts which he perpetrated that ought to 
have been sufficient to forbid the reference of the 
difficulty toany such an umpire; for instance, he 
abolished the freedom of the press—destroyed ti- 
al by jary--iinposed severe finesand punishments, 
on any person who spoke ill of the government— 
authorised the Belgians to discard their national 
lancuage, “and frame their organs to the use of 
the Dutch.” In these, and similar other equally 
tyrannic acts, he manifested his hostility to Repub- 
licanism, and to liberal principles. Was he a fit 
umpire, then, to decide the difficulty? The award 
he made, (which would have deprived the United 
States of about two millions of acres of her land,) 
is a sufficient evidence that he was not. ‘his 
award was rejected by the American government, 


un 


So then it appears, | 


question yet remains unsettled, and if not soon dis- 
posed of, will result, we fear, in a rupture between 
the two nations. 

The claim set up by Great Britain, to the pos- 
session of the disputed territory, is frivolous and 
unjust. She insists, in the first place, that the 
north west angle of Nova Scotia is to be found at 
Mars hill, in the line drawn due north from the 
monument at the St. Croix, and 40 miles from it; 
and that the highlands mentioned in the treaty, are 
those running to the westward, and dividing the 
sources of the streams flowing north into the St. 
Johns, and south into the Penobscot. 

‘fo support this claim, she contends, that as the 
eastern boundary of the U. States rans ‘by a line 
to be drawn along the middle of the St. Croix, 
from its mmouth in the Bay of Fundy to its source,” 
and as the St. Johns river, not mentioned in the 
treaty, has its mouth also in the Bay of Fundy, 
| that consequently the said St. Johns is not a river 
i'which falls into the Atlantic Ocean, as mentioned 
jin the treaty. In looking for the highlands, there- 
lfore, which “divide these waters that empty them- 
selves into the St. Lawrence river, from those 
which fall into the sea,”’ they assert that you must 
look south of the St. Jchns. This brings you to 
Mars hill; and from thence westwardly along the 
kighlands, to the western boundary of the state of 
Maine, where, as they contend, you first reach the 
hichlands mentioned in the treaty. If, then, we 
can establish, that the St. Johns river, (upon 
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|which the whele argument of the British govern-, 


‘ment is based,) does fall into the Atlantic ocean, 


extraordinary. 

Can it with justice and truth be asserted, that a 
Tiver does not fall into the Atlantic, because in 
reaching it, it may pass through a bay? 
ja bay bata part of the ocean—an opening of the 
/main o¢ean into the land! ts not the bay of Na- 


ples part cf the Mediterranean, and the bay of Bis- | 


cay part of the Atlantic Ocean? 

Butif the argument of the Mnglish government 
‘holds good, then were the persons who formed and 
concluded that treaty, most grossly ignorant of 
What they aflixed their signatures to, and deserve 
to be reprohated for doing that which is altogether 
null, and withal, ridiculcns. For there is not one 
river in that seetion of country, Which does fall 
into the Atlantic ocean. ‘Phey all, withont an ex- 





construction of the treaty be correct, the Commis- 
iSloners described highlands, whence streams pro- 


l ceed, failing into the Atlantic, as a portion of our, 
an there were no such streams existed. | 


There is another insurmountable objection to the 
British claim. Wherever the hightands of the 
treaty exist, they must be highlands, from which, 
vn the north side, streams proceed,failing tito the 
Atlantic. Now Mars hili, which they make the 
northwest angle of Nova Neotia, is an hundred 
miles south of the highlands, from whence the trib- 
utaries of the St. Lawrence flow. R. E. 


THE POET’S REQUEST. 

M\RGAREPF G—, 

Oh! bury me far in the forest’s deep gloom, 

Where the wild flow’rs may spread o’er my grave 
their perfume, 

Where the birds chaunt their soft flowing notes in 
the woods, 

And the wind gently sighs oer the face of the 
floods. 


BY MI-S 


Yes! bury me far in the depth of the shade, 
Beneath some aged hawthorn there let me be laid; 
Let the sweetrose of Sharon be placed at my head, 





and subsequently by England herself. Sothat the | 


What is ; 


ception, pass through bays, so that, if the British | 


1 wish not a monument placed there, to tell 

| The name of the frail one who neath itdoth dwell; 
' But there let the Oak and the Elm tree wave, 

; And the low bending Willow bow over my grave. 
There let the sweet lark, at the dawning of light, 
Mounting high in the air, bid adieu to the night; 
And the robin, when day its full hours has ran, 
Chaunt, in requiems sad, his farewell to the sun. 


There let some lone bard in the ev’ning repair, 
To drop o’er the grave of a sister a tear; 

When, softened by distance, the curfew shall sigh, 
Let his wail sadly flow onthe wind that sweeps by. 


Yes! bury me far in the depth of the woods; 

Let the sighs of the winds, and the wail of the 
floods, 

Be my dirge; and when o’er me the tempest'shall 
sweep, 

For me let the clouds pause a moment and weep. 


I thirst not for glory, I ask net for fame, 

Nor wish I that man should remember my name; 

But as the wild flowers, unheeded, do fade, 

As I’ve lived, let me lay, in the forest’s green 
shade. 


THE PROGRESS OF OUR COUNTRY. 


At the commencement of the Revolution, the 
whole power and numerical force of the Colonies 
were confined within the bounds of the thirteen 
Colonies that bordered on the Atlantic; and when 
united, they formed but three millions of people. 
But since that period, the fearless and enterpris- 
|ing pioneer has penetrated by degrees into every 
part of the interior, and the vast forests of the west- 
ern wilderness have given place to large flourish- 
ing commercial cities. The boundless prairies 
over which the original lord of America once roam- 
ed undisturbed by the encroachments of his Euro- 
pean neighbors, have now become the abodes of 
civilization, ard the nurseries of the arts and sci- 
er.ces, An empire, (if the name is adapted to the 
subject.) ofa much greater extent, and with pow- 
er and resources far superior to those in the pos- 

session of the Colonies at the dawn of the Revo- 
lution, has been called into existence, as it were, 

by a stroke of the magician’s wand. The noble 
| Mississippi, whose banks were formerly trodden 
by none save the Indian and the adventurous Back- 
woodsman, has since become one of the greatest 
,commercial thoroughfares in the western hemis- 
iphere. But the enterprising sons of freedom will 
| not restlong there. ‘The Rocky Mountains oppose 
no insurmountable barrier to the roving genius of 
the west. ‘The Pacific coast will ere long possess 
all the artificial advantages of her Atlantic sister; 
fur the ocean is the only obstacle that would im- 
pede their onward progress. And when they have 
reached the coast, they will stop to build up ano- 
ther Republic, on the waters of the Columbia and 
its tributary streams. 














SONNET. _ 


BY MISS MARIA G——. 


Oh! h w 1 love, when morning’s light 
Dispels the sullen gloom of night, 
_,, Prom nature’s granite towers 
l'o gaze on fields and vales below, 
Adorned with summer's brightest glow, 
Through which the calm blue waters flow, 
Bestrewed with woodland flowers! 
From vine-clad hills, or mountains green, 
Tolook on nature’s charms serene! 
Upon a morn like this, 
Who would not leave the crowded sirest, 
With clouds of smoke and dust replete; 
And haste to share this loved retreat, 





And the valey’s fair lilly wave o’er my cold hed. 


‘This feast of earthly bliss? 
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NUMBER IV. 


HORATIOUS. 


General Gage erected fortifications on the Neck | 
at Boston; and soon after, seized the powder depo- 
sited in the Provincial Arsenal at Cambridge. 
The Provincial Congress of Massachusetts assem- | 
bled in October, when they resolved to organize a_ 
military force for the defence of the province, to | 
consist of one-fourth of the Militia, and to stand 
ready to march at a moment’s warning. ‘They. 
also resolved that money should be raised, to pur- 
chase military stores. ‘The other provinces soon 
after convened provincial Congresses. ‘The reso- | 
Intions, and acts, of all of them, tended to excite | 
in all hearts, that devotion toa country which is | 
alone capable of sustaining a people in an arduous | 
struggle with a superior foe. On the nineteenth | 


BY 


of April, 1775, General Gage despatched a body | 


of regulars from Boston, to destroy the military | 
stores and provisions deposited at Concord by the | 
provincial committee of supplies. -Intelligence of | 
this hostile movement was sent to Lexington and | 
Concord, a few hours before the troops embarked. | 
The ringing of bells and the firing of signals soon | 
brought the minute men together. Early the next 
morning, those of Lexington assembled on the 
Common; and a few minutes after, the regulars 
approached within musket shot. The comman- 
der, riding forward, brandished his sword over his 
head, and exclaimed, “disperse, you rebels; throw | 
down your arms and disperse!” They immedi-} 
ately retreated in all directions; but before they | 
could effect their escape, eight of their number 
were shot. From thence, the regulars advanced 
to Concord, and after destroying the provisions 
and stores, commenced their retreat to Boston; but 
were harassed, during their whole return, by the 
minute men, who had been quickly reinforced by | 
the people of the surrounding country. In this | 
desultory engagement during the retreat. 273 of; 
the royalists were killed, wounded, or made priso- 
ners. The killed on the side of the Provinceials | 
were lamented and honored as the first martyrs in 
the cause of liberty. 

The account of the disastrous affuir at Lesing- 
ton, spread throughout the Colonies with unex- 
ampled rapidity; and the desire of revenge, burned 
more strongly in the bosom of the patriots in eve- 
ery quarter of the country. The tarmer left his 
plough, and the artisan let fall the utensil in his 
hand, and grasping their arms, hastened to the en- 
virons of Boston, where a large army was soon 
assembled nnder the command of Generals Ward 
and Putnam. The intelligence of the affair at 
Lexington, was considered by the people of the 
Provinces to be of an alarmingimport. By many 
of them, a resort toarms had never been anticipat- 
ed. They vainly imagined, that a spirit of firm- 
ness displayed on their part, would ultimately in- 
duce Britain to yield the point in controversy.— 
Although they had been some of the first to de- 
clare against the conduct of Parliament, the extent 
of their resistance consisted in drawing up peti- 
tions and remonstrances, detailing the extent and 
effects of their many grievances, to present to the 
British Legislature; though they were as little re- 
garded by them, as a feather would be by the 
whirlwind. ‘To such persons, an appeal to arms, 
was a measure of seriou: importance; but the fear- 
less and intrepid patriot decided at once, that it was 
hetter to die a freeman, than live aslave; f r noth- 

- -ovile as voluntary slavery. A superficial 
+ to suppose, that the plans 
Ais ~~ not sufficiently 
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ington, wo i! 
time; but nevertne. 


Patriots had long entertained the opinion that a 
resort to arms would be necessary, before the im- 
portant controversy would be settled. Butit may 
be urged as an objection, that the population of the 
Colonies, wi.en firmly united, was, numerically 
speaking, greatly inferior to that of the United 


kingdom; that their internal resources were inade- 


quate to the greatness of the impending struggle. 
‘hese are all indisputable facts, but the question 
that naturally arises, is, would they have been 
better prepared at any future period? That they 
would not, is a fact, to which history bears testi- 
mony. Ifthey had remained inactive, and not rose 
in arms, to defend their public and private proper- 
ty, when seized by the military; orif they had ne- 
glected to revenge the death of their friends who 
fell at Lexington and Concord, what would have 
been the consequences? A standing army would 
have been quartered in every province, and a guard 
placed at every man’s door. ‘The system of op- 
pression and injustice that would have followed, 
can better be imagined than described. ‘The sys- 
tem of misrule, of oppression, and extortion, which 
has been practised in Ireland for two centuries, 
might be termed an immaculate government, when 
contrasted with the one that Royal George, and 
his British bayonets, would have established in the 
Colonies. Ireland once reaped the benefit of an 
English Constitution; she once had a Legisla- 
ture; and she once had the privilege of supporting 
whatever religion she might think proper; but de- 
scribe to me the good results which have been pro- 
duced through the agency of this Constitution, 
which isso much extolled by John Bull’s histori- 
ans and sycophants and orators. Point me to such 
an array of talents and acquirements, as was dis- 
played by the orators and statesmen, during the 
existence of her national legislature. If the revo- 
lution had been delayed fora few years, for the 
purpose of gaining strength and increasing the in- 
ternal resources, they would have been effectually 
prevented from endeavoring to appeal to arms ; 
their chains would have been rivited in such a 
Way, that it would have been impossible to cast 
them off. ‘They might, indeed, have flew toarms, 
like the brave, the noble Poles; they might have 
displayed all the enthusiastic intrepidity and bra- 
very, that a votary of freedom is capable of exhib- 
iting, when engaged with the fearful numerical 
odds of despotism; but though they had another 
Kosciusko at their head; though they had defeat- 
ed thousands of Russians; yet like the unfortunate 
Poles, their cause would have declined, and they 
would have been banished to another Siberia, or 
have been compelled to submit to the degraded 
edicts of tyranny. 

Such would have been the fate of the colonies, 
had their love of peace th2n predominated over 
that of their country’s rights. Fortunately was it 
for us, that America boasted of many influential 
men, as well as sterling patriots, who had deter- 
mined to cling tu the cause of justice, and survice 
or fall with it. The emphatic views of these lead- 
ing statesmen were diffused through the country, 
in the forms of letters, essays, and other political 
productions, which for beauty of style, language 
and expression, as well as the perspicuity of argu- 
ment and strength, were eclipsed by the writings 
of no other politicians of any age or country. It 
was with such men at the helm, that all the Colo- 
nies, except Georgia, adopted the heroic resolution 
to unite their fortunes with those of Massachusetts. 
Connecticut sent forth her full proportion of hardy 
yeomanry, to man the lines around Boston; and the 
Green Mountain boys poured down from their 
mountains, to join the standard of “*the great Je- 
hovah and the Continental Congress;”’ and ere lon 
Ticonderoga, Crown Point, and all the other Col- 

iq! forts, were in the possession of the patriots. 

yer ' tenons arrived from England, and 
>rties were approach- 
ot Breed’s 
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hill. ‘The struggle was long, and the victory ob- 
stinately contended for by beth parties; but in the 
end, British bayonets, (not British prowess,) pre- 
vailed over the unarmed Provincials, who stood 
their ground, as long as they had a round of am- 
munition Jeft. Never did undisciplined Militia 
exhibit greater firmness and bravery; and though 
they were only half the number of the assailants, 
they would have certairly compelled them to re- 
treat with the loss of half their number, had their 
ammunition been in no greater request than cour- 
age. Buthow could fifteen hundred men, without 
a bayonet or around of ammunition, attempt to 
oppose the progress cf mose than three thousand 
regulars who had all the arms they required? But 
notwithstanding this disparity of numbers, the loss 
of Britain was double that of the Provincials. The 
issue of this battle was highly favorable to the cause 
of the Provincials; it revived the despondent, and 
reanimated the enthusiastic spirit of the fearless pa- 
triot. 

Congress again assembled on the tenth of May, 
and once more addressed the hing, as well as the 
people of Great Britain and Ireland; and at the 
same time published to the world the reasons of 
their appeal to arms. ‘* We are reduced,” said 
they, ‘to the alternative of choosing an uncondi- 
tional submission to the tyranny of irritated minis- 
ters, or resistance by force. ‘The latter is cur 
choice. We have counted the cost of this contest, 
and find nothing so dreadful as voluntary slavery.” 
George Washington was, at the commencement of 
the session, appointed Commander in Chief of all 
the forces at that time raised or afterwards to be 
embodied. As soon as he received his commis- 
sion, he set out for the cainp at Boston, where he 
found an army of fourteen thousand men, destitute 
of all the equipments of wa., except courage. It 
Was at first supposed that the greater part of those 
whom patriotisin had impelled to join the army, 
would continue in the service of their country; but 
when the experiment was made, it was found that 
their ardor had considerably abated. ‘The block- 
ade of Boston presented no opportunity of acquir- 
ing glory by deeds of noble daring; the fatiguing 
duties of the camp wore upen their spirits, effect 
ed their health, and produced an unconquerable 
longing to revisit their homes. Such has always 
been the fact with regard to the mass of the peo- 
ple, when engaged in any important or hazardous 
project. ‘They are seized with the enthusitical 
spirit of the moment; but the hardships and dan- 
gers of the cainpaign, together with the ruin or de- 
rangement of their private affairs, whieh their long 
absence has affected, makes a deep impression on 
their minds; which all the glory of their achieve- 
ments cannot efface. But this was more particu- 
larly the case with the farmers and mechanics who 
left their families without a proteetor, and volunta- 
rily enlisted in the cause of freedom. ‘The pay 
they had received from Congress, was not suffict 
ent to furnish themselves with clothes or arms; 
and thus their families were leftin indigence. Can 
we be surprised to know, that the farmer should 
desire to return to his plough, when he was thus 
vircumstanced? 


LINES WRITTEN ON THE DEATH OF A 
FRIEND. 

Beloved Mary, thou art gone, 
The struggle now is o’er; 

And thou hast left this sinful world, 
And fled to Jordan’s shore. 

Thy name was spotless, not a stain 
Ker caused a friend’s regret; 

And cft shall thy lone resting spot 
With friendship’s tears be wet. 

But why should sorrow fill the breast, 
To think thou art no more? 

For thou wert fitfrom earth to part, 
And flee to Caanan’s shore. 


Finleyville, Pa, Saraw. 





